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“THE CITY VISITOR. 


BY MARGARET VERNE. 


“I7’s no use, Katie, the young lady must cer- 
tainly come,”’ my father said, smiling, and rest- 
ing his eyes pleasantly upon my face. “It wont 
be so very bad for you, I’msure. , Here’s Harry 
waiting to relieve you of half your burden, the 
minute that it is placed upon your shoulders.” 

“OQ dear!” I said, and looked beseechingly 
towards my bachelor uncle. ‘ Will you, Uncle 
Harry—will you ?” 

“ Will I—will I what?” What is it, Kate ?”’ 
he asked, raising his head lazily from the sofa- 
pillow, where it had been resting for the last 


our. 

‘What! haven’t you heard anything of it? 
Have I got it allto repeat?” I said, a little im- 
patiently. | 

““ All to repeat !”’ echoed Uncle Harry, prop- 
ping up his head with his right hand. 

“Well, then, Miss Marian Singleton, a proud, 
haughty, arrogant city belle is coming here to our 
plain, old-fashioned, brown house to spend the 
summer.” 

I paused to take breath, and Uncle Harry sat 
upright upon the sofa. ‘Indeed!” said he, 
smiling. 

“‘You see her father: has failed or something, 
and he’s written to my father, asking permission 
for Miss Marian to spend the summer months 
with us, because he and my father are now and 
always have been fast friends, and he dares ask 
the favor.” 

“Exactly, my dear Kate,” my father said. 

“And you see, Uncle Harry, that this Marian 
is monstrously proud, and very beautiful, and 
that she has been used to living in the very high- 
est style ; now look here—what a place this is to 
receive such company! I’m sure we shall never 
get along at alt together. I’m ready to cry 
about it this very minute.” 

“Which would be the height of foolishness 
in you, Miss Kate!” said Uncle Harry, taking a 
long breath. “This house is plenty good enough 
for Miss Singleton ; it is sweet, fresh and pleas- 
ant, and has une of the dearest little mistresses 
in the world at its head—what more is needed ?”’ 

“QO, you'll say that of course, Uncle Harry,” 
I said, “just to getrid of me. But I think I 
know and can see for myself how itis. O, I’m 
sure I shall never get along with Miss Singleton.” 

“‘Not if I'll promise to help you ?” 

I shook my head. ‘ What can you do?’ 

“ Try me and see.” 


“< Will you entertain the city belle ?” 

“Yes,” 

‘But Bell Hanson, who knows her very well, 
says she thinks country gentlemen boors, and 
that—never mind the rest—you will help me, 
Uncle Harry.?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Then tell her to come, father, I’m not afraid,”’ 
Isaid. “I'll make pies and cakes, and Uncle 
Harry may gather her flowers, and read Tenny- 
son to her.” 

“Precisely,” Uncle Harry said, rising, and 
walking across the room to the door. 

“ Wait a bit,”’ I cried, smiling, “let mre look at 
your mouth.” 

He turned around, looking me fully in the face. 
It was a very handsome mouth, ornamented by 
a dark moustache that I saw. A mouth which, 
by the way, had a habit of closing itself very 
firmly and significantly when anything slightly 
displeased its owner. How Miss Singleton’s re- 
mark about country gentlemen would please him, 
I did not know. 

“You can go now,” I said, nodding, “ your 
mouth is pleasant, even kissable.”’ 

“1 trust Miss Singleton will find it so,” he an- 
swered, disappearing through the door. 

After this disagreeable matter was decided 


upon, and I knew what must be done, I felt a 


great deal better contented, and set about mak- 
ing ready for our expected guest with a tolerable 
degree of cheerfulness. I re-arranged our one 
simple parlor, and sent to the village for plain 
muslin curtains for the windows. I brought out 
my music and piled it up formidably upon my 
little English piano, and Uncle Harry helped 
me re-cover the home-made ottomans,and brought 
me fresh evergreens and mosses from thé woods 
for wreaths and baskets. But the crowning glory 
of my preparations was Miss Singleton’s cham- 
ber. It was the cosiest, prettiest place in the 
whole house, its one window looking out towards 
the east, where the hills were soft and golden in 
the morning, and solemn and stern in the early 
evening. From this window the distant village 
could be seen, the white belfries of the two 
churches rising high above the trees and foliage. 
The morning before our guest came, I made this 
little nest of a place—it was all in white—sweet 


,With flowers. She must be hard to suit, indeed, 


if she was not pleased with it, I thought. Sim- 
ple heart, and simple pleasures!—I was little 
better than a child in my knowledge of the 
world. 

Well, Miss Singleton came. _I, for one, shall 
never forget her coming. It was one of the 
greatest events of my life, when the old yellow 
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stagecoach stopped before our door with our city 
guest, and I saw with my own eyes the coachman 
throw down the steps and assist her to alight. 
Blushing like a school girl, I went out to meet 
her, and reached out my hand as she threw up 
her veil. She gave one quick glance towards the 
house, then another into my face. 

“ Take my reticule and parasol, if you please,” 
she said, taking a step forward, and handing me 
the articles mentioned. ‘Is your mistress at 
home ?” 

She took me for a servant then. The knowl- 
edge so embarrassed me that I could not answer 
her intelligibly. 

“J—she—” I began. 

** Never mind, my good girl,” she said, good- 
naturedly. ‘Show me directly tomy room. I 
am very tired.” 

With these words I was disposed of. I had 
nothing to do but to lead the way to the house. 
Looking back to catch a glimpse of her dark, 
pale face, was an act committed upon my own re- 
sponsibility. She did not notice it at all, however. 
In the meantime, Uncle Harry, in a blue frock 
and striped shirt, was carrying her baggage intq 
the house, and consequently getting very red in 
the face and very much heated. 

“ Take that largest trank to my room,” Miss 
Singleton said, pausing for a moment in the hall, 
previous to following me up stairs. Servant 
second was disposed of. At that moment I 
caught Uncle Harry’s eye. It was twinkling with 
mischief. 

“Is Mr. Bostwick at home?” she asked, refer- 
ring to my father. 

‘He is not. Ie left me to receive you,” was 
the prompt, brief answer. 

She glanced at Uncle Harry’s frock. 

“0, ah—yes—thank you,” she said, in a per- 
plexed way, her lip curling. ‘ You will please 
take my trunk to my room.” 

“‘ Certainly, madam,” answered Uncle Harry, 
looking more amused than ever. 

When this order was executed, and IJ stood 
with Miss Singleton in her chamber, I made a 
faltering attempt to tell her who I was. I don’t 
think she heard the first faint word that I uttered, 

‘for she asked, before I could get any further : 

“Will Mr. Bostwick and his daughter return 
soon? Unfasten my collar, if you please.” 

As I complied with her request, without an- 
swering her, by the way, I caught a glimpse of 
my face in the opposite mirror. No wonder she 
took me for a servant, I thought. My face was 
as ruddy and plump asa big winter apple; be- 
side it, Miss Singleton’s looked like a lily. My 
hands, though well enough in their shape, looked 
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like hands that worked ; hers were white, slender 
and delicate. 

_ “Will Mr. Bostwick and his daughter return 
soon ?”’ she repeated. 

“T—J am Miss Bostwick, if you please,” I 
said, desperately, making one bold stroke to un- 
deceive her. 

She took a step backward, looking me over 
from head to foot in a surprised, incredulous 
manner. 

“Indeed! Jam happy to meet you,” she re- 
marked, politely. ‘Don’t let me detain you 
here & moment.” 

I did not reply. In fact I did not know a sin- 
gle word to say, so I bowed myself out of the 
room, and went down stairs to Uncle Harry, who 
was regaling himself in the kitchen with a huge 
slice of bread and cheese. 

“Capital! She did that royally, Kate,” he 
said, as he caught sightof me. ‘‘ Did you see 
her look at my frock? By Jove, I was jealous 
of it fora minute. Nota single glance at my 
pet,” he went on, smoothing his glossy moustache. 
“‘ But—presto, change—that trunk up stairs.” 

When Miss Singleton came down to dinner, 
there was a suspicious look about her eyes, as 
though she had been weeping. She bore herself 
like a queen, when I presented her to Uncle 
Harry. 

“Mr. Wharton !” she said, haughtily, just re- 


peating his name after me. \ 


Llooked at Uncle Harry’s mouth. It had 
grown tremendously proud in a second’s time. 
Alas for Miss Singleton, I thought, as I saw him 
scan her handsome face again and again. The 
dinner was a silent one. After it was over I led 
the way to the parlor. 

“Get your Tennyson’s poems,” 
chance to whisper in Uncle Harry’s ear. 

‘Tennyson be hanged!” was the spiteful re- 
tort. ‘ Bring me your prayer-book !” 

“Do you play, Miss Bostwick ?”’ asked Miss 
Singleton, glancing towards the poor little piano 
in the corner. 

“A little,” Ianswered. ‘“ Uncle Harry taught 
me.” 

“Indeed!” She turned towards him, that 
same amused look which I had noticed before, 
going over her face. 

“You play then ?” | 

‘The question had a touch of well-bred sarcasm 
running through it. 

“ Indifferently well,—yes, madam,” be answer- 
ed, fixing his eyes, which grew suddenly bold and 
criticising, fally upon her face. 

Miss Singleton dropped her eyes,—changed 
color—and turned her head. 


I found 
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~ “You sing, Miss Bostwick, I suppose ?”’ 

“Yes, with Uncle Harry,” I answered. 

Again she turned to him, and again he met 
her glance with his bold, proud, half-scornful 
eyes. : 

Quring the week, or I may say weeks that fol- 
lowed, I cannot tell how many times Uncle Har- 
ry baffled Miss Singleton with that same proud 
look. I know that slowly, by degrees, he gained 
an equal footing with her, till, at last, he met her 
upon her own ground, and then the game grew 
to be a desperate one. And all this while—Sun- 
days excepted—he wore his coarse blue frock, 
striped shirt, and thick, heavy boots, while the 
young lady appeared her loveliest in dainty cam- 
bric morning-gowns, and floating, gossamer-like 
muslins and berages. As for me I was so anx- 
ious about the management of household affairs, 
and had to work so hard to keep everything in 
order about the house,—to say nothing of the se- 
cret trouble which Uncle Harry gave me, that I 
really began to look pale and thin. 

‘‘ What a pinched face, Katie!’ said my un- 
cle, one evening, glancing from Miss Singleton, 
to me, as we sat side by side on the sofa. “‘ What 
in the world has come over you, child ?” 

He had been unustally pleasant, during the 
evening, and when he spoke to me, his voice was 
like a pretty touch of music, it was so tender and 
solicitous. Miss Singleton glanced up, quickly. 

“You are not ill ?” she asked, resting her soft, 
white hand gently upon mine. 

“O no, not ill,” I answered,laughing, “rest as- 
sured, I am not.” 

But my answer did not seem to satisfy her; and 
when she took her questioning eyes from my face, 
she dropped them thoughtfully to her lap, still 
resting her hand upon mine. Uncle Harry watch- 
ed her. I looked from one to the other, and 
smiled. His face was deep and strange; hers 
had a pleasant, womanly sweetness about it that 
I had never seen there before. When had the 
change been wrought? Was I the only one who 
wondered ?” 

“« Will you tell Hannah to call meearly, Kate?” 
asked Uncle Harry, rising, suddenly. ‘I have 
an engagement in the morning.” 

“TI will call you, myself,” I answered. “Such 
a request is too rare to be neglected.” 

“Thank you. Good night!” 

As he left the room and ran lightly up stairs, 
Miss Singleton turned to me, and said, holding 
my hands fast, the while: 

‘‘T have been very selfish, Katie,—but, as I live, 
I did not know it, until now. I have seen for a 
long time, what a poor helpless thing I was, but 
I did not realize how much I burdened you; but 
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it isn’t too late to mend, is it? I’m sure I can 
do something, yet,—and Heaven knows there is 
need enough of it!” 

This was Marian Singleton who spoke !—I 
could hardly believe my own senses, for the mo- 
ment. But her large handsome eyes, bright with 
tears, were raised to my face, questioningly and 
eagerly. They could not be mistaken. 

“Dear Marian!” I said, forgetting all cere- 
mony, I was so touched by her manner, “don’t 


. look so distressed ; you are not a burden to mo 


—TI’m sure, I like to have you here so much !—I 
wish you could stay always !” 

She laughed through her tears. 

‘- Thank you, dear, but it is quite time for me 
to do something. I will commence to-morrow 
morning, and be your chore-girl,—your appren- 
tice. I will get up when you do, in the morning. 
No, don’t try to dissuade me from it,—perhaps 
it is the only good resolution that I ever made; 
and your Uncle Harry says” 

She stopped short, and blushed ver$ red. I 
tried not to notice her embarrassment, but found 
myself, at the same time, pressing: her hands 
closely in mine. 

“You shall get up then,” I said. ‘‘I will sure- 
ly awaken you.” 

She made me repeat the promise three or four 
times more, before she left me that night, each 
time looking so earnest and resolute that I won- 
dered more than ever at the change. 

“In the morning, she was up before I was, and 
down stairs; dressed in the plainest of morning 
wrappers, with her dark hair combed straight be- 
hind her ears, and coiled in a heavy knot at the 
back of her head. I found her before the kitchen, 
stove, trying to kindle a fire. The first attempt 
was a failure; the second the same; the third,— 
well, I went up stairs on a slight errand, and 
when I came back, Uncle Harry was gravely as- 
sisting her. I think the little white, trembling 
hands conquered, but they presented a spotted, 
crocky appearance when the battle was won. 

From the stove she went to the parlor and 
commenced putting that to rights. In the course 
of an hour I looked in upon her, to see what 
progress she had made. 

“ Capital !”’ I cried, “ capital !”” 

At that mument the sound of houses’ feet wero 
heard down the road. We both looked out of 
the window. 

“Uncle Harry!” Icried. ‘ There’s the mys- 
tery of his early rising.” | 

But he wasmot alone. Fannie Winslow, the’ 
merriest belle of the village, rode with him. 

“He rides well,” I remarked, indifferently 
turning to Marian. 
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“Finely,” she answered. “What can I do 
now?” ‘she added, quickly. “O, my chamber!” 

She was half way up stairs, before I could an- 
swer. I called her, but she did not look back, 
once, or pay the least heed to me. After this, 
Marian and I were very happy together. She 
was an apt scholar, as well as a faithful one. Her 
improvement was marked and rapid. In this 
way, the bright, golden summer passed,—and 
the autumn came softly along, leaving the foot- 
prints of red at every step. We were sitting one 
night before the fire, Uncle Harry, Marian and 
I, when father came in from the village, and toss- 
ed a letter in Marian’s lap. . 

“O, ’mafraid they want you!” I exclaimed, 
waiting, breathlessly, as she tore open the mis- 
sive. ‘Read it, quick.” 

‘“‘ Yes, dear,” she said, her eye lighting on a 
word at the bottom of the page, “ but it is long.”’ 

She grew very white as she read. I glanced 
up at Uncle Harry. He had arisen from his chair, 
and was moving restlessly about the room. As 

‘she finished reading, she crushed it in her hand. 

“Pleasant news ?” questioned Uncle Harry. 

“ Yes—I must go home. Father wants me. 
He has recovered his business, again. Every- 
thing is well settled. I—yes, I shall have to go.” 

“We can never live without you, in the world, 
Marian !”’ I said, the tears beginning to start. 
“Can we, Uncle Harry ?” 

‘I’m afraid not,” he answered, gravely. 

‘* But there is some one coming after me, next 
week,”’ she faltered, the color going from her face. 

“What !—not that rich old curmudgeon. I 
don’t care—he may come a thousand times, he 
shan’t have you, shall he, Uncle Harry.” 

Uncle Harry did not answer, this time, but he 
looked very stolid, and kept his eyes on the fire. 

“Why don’t. you answer?” I asked, impa- 
tiently. ‘‘ Marian will think you don’t want her 
to stay.” 

“Will she?” 

“ Will she ?’”’—that was all. I felt just like 
shaking the perverse man. 

“Come here,” I said, taking Marian by the 
arm, and leading her out into the hall. “Now 
tell me all about it.” 

“Yes, but don’t talk so to your Uncle Harry 
about it, Kate, if you love me, don’t. It isn’t 
much, after all; father wants me to marry that 
man—you know—that Mr. Stevens, and he is 
coming down after me. I can by-and-by, you 
know—after awhile—but it came. so sudden, to- 
night, that somehow I thought I should faint, for 
a minute. Don’t mind it, dear—let me go up to 
my room.” 

“No you wont,” I said, still holding her fast 
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by the arm, as I threw open the door leading in- 
to the parlor. ‘“ Come here, Uncle Harry. No 
(to Marian), I shan’t release you. There, now 
talk to her if you areever going to,” I said, giv- 
ing up my place, and gliding softly up stairs. 

(Heaven forgive me, but when I got to the top 
of the stairs I stopped; and when I stopped, I 
listened.) - 

‘‘Do you want to marry this man, Marian?” 
began Uncle Harry, precisely as if he had been 
hearing every word that we had said. 

“I don’t love him very much,” she answered, 
evasively, and with a little show of spirit. 

‘Do you love any one else better ?”” No answer. 

‘“When you came here, in.the early summer,” 
Uncle Harry went on, not at all discouraged, and 
precisely as though he were going to preach a 
sermon, “I thought I would teach you a lesson—. 
not so much for your good as to satisfy my pride.” 

“You did! you did!’ broke in Marian. 

I leaned my head forward. It was beginning 
to grow interesting. 

“No, no, dear—you have been the teacher and 
I the pupil. You have taught me by your brave, 
womanly course, how mean and contemptible I 
was in the part I triedto play. You have made 
me love you, Marian. You are rich, that is all 


I can say now.” 


“ Rich if you love me, O, so very rich!” she 

answered, fervently. 

A moment’s silence ensued. 

“Will you stay—with me?’ he added, hes- 
itatingly. 

Marian kissed him. I suppose that was her 
answer. 

‘My home is a humble one—” 

I could not stand that. Uncle Harry Wheat- 
on owned the finest house in town. He meant, 
by his humble home, a little, old red cottage, that 
Marian knew was his. She had visited it a hun- 
dred times with me. So I broke out, at this 
juncture, forgetting all caution : 

“It is a story, Marian; he owns the great white 
house on the hill, and he’s keeping it a secret 
from you. Don’t believe a word he says !” 

There were two hurried exclamations of sur- 
prise, at this onset, and then Uncie Harry Wheat- 
on came bounding up the stairs. 

“ You little minx—you’ve been listening all 
this time, have you !” 

But Ievaded him. Let the story end here. 
Marian staid. But the “ old curmudgeon ” came 
after her. Strange, but after she became Uncle 
Harry’s wife, he came again, and again, and—he 
says now, that the arrangement was an excellent 
one, because by it, I came to marry him,—* the 
old curmudgeon.” 


